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day, by leaders in the "nullification" controversy, over the tariff. Next,
the Mexican cession and the dispute over permitting slavery in it,
breathed the breath of life into particularistic doctrines such as states'
rights. In the past decade basic sectional differences had fostered the
most recent growth, southernism or southern rights. Thus South Caro-
linians had acquired a tradition of independence and defiance of federal
power. Likewise the state had had a highly personalized leadership.
It had followed Calhoun since nullification days with almost feudal de-
votion. Antagonism to Jackson, with state particularism and fealty to
Calhoun, had combined to hold the state aloof from affiliation with
national parties. They had been slow in taking root, and no regular
South Carolina delegation had appeared in a Democratic national con-
vention prior to 1856.
Recently new forces had stirred to produce demands for political
recognition. Beyond the tidewater section was the developing piedmont
region, where the population was increasing much faster than that of
the older area. The railroad had brought wage workers along its
tracks, and they and the growing number of their fellows in Charleston
were learning that artisans and laborers had something in common
with the small farmers and townsmen in the uplands. They were aware
of the concentration of power in the hands of the tidewater oligarchy
and its political machine, and they resented it. They were tired of a
legislature unresponsive to upcountry needs, and they grew louder in
their demands for reform. They wanted the state democratized.
The back-country politicians felt that their cause might be aided by
federal patronage and the propaganda power of the Democratic party.
They sought to organize a branch in South Carolina. As long as Cal-
houn lived, an affiliation, such as other states had with the national party,
was not possible. Calhoun worked with the Democracy in Congress,
except on occasion, and so did most of South Carolina's other Senators
and Representatives; but they would not bear its name at home, nor
did they go to national conclaves. When Calhoun died a change began.
During the 1850's James L. Orr, Congressman from the piedmont, and
B. F. Perry, upcountry editor, built a party which finally held a state
convention in 1856 and sent delegates to the national gathering of that
year.